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EXPLORING  THE 
LIVING  HISTORY 
CLASSROOM 

lust  what  is  an  old-fashioned 
Christmas?  That's  the  question 
we  ask  at  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  6  Gardens  as  we 
prepare  each  year  for  our  annual 
Christmas  festivities.  The 
answer,  we  have  concluded,  is 
different  for  every  era  in  our 
nation's  history. 


Thi 


IS  issue 


of 
The  Living 
History 
Classroom 

discusses  the 
evolution  of 
many  of  our 
now-familiar 
Christmas  traditions  such  as 
Santa  Claus.  Christmas  trees, 
and  Christmas  stockings.  You'll 
see  that  while  the  common 
elements  of  entertaining  and 
celebrating  with  friends  and 
family  underlie  two  centuries 
of  Christmas  celebrations  in 
America.  Americans  have  not 
always  celebrated  the  holiday  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  the  18th  century,  when 
Governor  Tryon  and  John 
Wright     Stanly    made    their 


homes  in  New  Bern.  Christmas 
celebrations  focused  on  feasting 
and  merrymaking  throughout 
the  twelve  days  of  Christmas  to 
Epiphany  (January  6).  By  the 
1830s.  when  the  Dixon  family 
occupied  the  Dixon-Stevenson 
House.  Christmas  stockings 
and  gift-giving  were  more 
common.  Candlelit  Christmas 
trees  and  elaborate  decorations 
did  not  become  popular  until 
late  in  the  Victorian  era.  The 
writings  of  Charles  Dickens 
created  the  notalgic  view  of 
Christmas  Past  that  we  still 
enjoy  today.  And  as  you'll  read 
in  the  article  that  follows,  it 
was  thanks  in  part  to  Coca-Cola 
advertisements  that  Santa  looks 
the  way  he  does  now! 

As  you  read  the  articles  in  this 
month's  Living  History 
Classroom,  and  as  you  tour 
our  historic  homes  during  the 
Christmas  Celebration  Tour, 
remember  that  while  our 
country's  Christmas  customs 
may  have  evolved  in  different 
ways  throughout  time,  the 
holiday  itself  has  always 
remained  an  important  symbol 
of  peace  and  goodwill~as  it  still 
does  today. 


Will    the    Real    Santa 
Glaus  Please  Stand 
Up? . . . 

Jtven  if  we've  never  seen  the 
real  Santa  Claus.  we  all  have  a 
picture  of  him  in  our  minds. 
But  where  does  that  picture 
come  from?  Actually,  although 
Santa  has  been  around-in  many 
guises~for  several  centuries,  it 
was  not  until  the  early  19th 
century  that  Santa  Claus 
became    a    regular    Christmas 


visitor  to  American  homes.  In 
fact,  even  the  familiar  image  of 
Santa  as  the  plump,  kindly 
fellow  in  the  red  fur  suit  is  a 
relatively  modern  concept. 

(continued  on  page  2) 


The  earliest  Santa  Claus  figure 
was  actually  the  fourth-century 
bishop  Saint  Nicholas  of  Myra. 
which  is  in  present-day  Turkey. 
He  was  known  for  such  deeds  as 
secretly  providing  bags  of  gold 
for  three  poor  sisters'  dowries. 
In  the  early  twelfth  century. 
French  nuns  commemorated 
Saint  Nicholas  Eve  (December 
5)  with  secret  gifts  of  food  to 
poor  families-perhaps  the  first 
gift-giving  in  Saint  Nicholas's 
honor. 

Saint  Nicholas  was  credited 
with  twenty-one  miracles, 
including  bringing  back  to  life 
three  boys  who  had  been  killed 
and  put  into  pickling  casks!  In 
some  early  prints  of  Saint 
Nicholas,  you  can  see  him 
wearing  his  bishop's  robe  and 
carrying  a  shepherd's  staff. 

Each  European 
country 
gradually 
developed  its 
own  traditions 
and  its  own 
name  for  the 
generous  gift- 
giver.  Dutch 
children  waited 
for  Sinterklass 
and  his  helper 
Black  Peter,  who  carried  gifts 
for  good  children  and  switches 
for  bad. 

In  northern  Europe.  Saint 
Nicholas  merged  with  the 
white-bearded  god  Odin,  who 
rode  a  white  horse  through  the 
sky  at  the  winter  solstice. 

Because  German  Protestants 
disliked  worship  of  saints,  their 
gifts  were  given  on  Christmas 


Day  by  the  newborn  Christ's 
female  messenger,  the 
Kirstkindl  (later  Kris  Kringle). 

The  Kristkindl  was  often 
accompanied  by  Pelze  Nichol. 
whose  name  means  "fur-suited 
Nicholas."  The  fur  suit  replaced 
the  bishop's  robes  worn  by 
Saint  Nicholas. 

In  England.  Saint  Nicholas  was 
replaced  by  Father  Christmas, 
who  rode  a  white  goat  or 
donkey  to  feasts  during  the 
Twelve  Days  of  Christmas. 

Washington  Irving  was  one  of 
the  first  writers  to  describe 
Saint  Nicholas  as  he  appeared  in 
America.  In  the  1819  edition  of 
Knickerbocker's  History  of 
New  York.  Irving  described 
Dutch  settler  Olaffe  Van 
Kortlandt's  vision  of  Saint 
Nicholas: "...  the  smoke  from 
his  pipe  ascended  into  the  air 
and  spread  like  a  cloud  overhead 
.  .  .  And  when  Saint  Nicholas 
had  smoked  his  pipe,  he  twisted 
it  in  his  hatband,  and  laying  a 
finger  beside  his  nose,  gave  the 
astonished  Van  Kortlandt  a 
very  significant  look:  then, 
remounting  his  wagon,  he 
returned  over  the  tree  tops  and 
disappeared." 

Irving's  words  would  soon 
inspire  Clement  C.  Moore  to 
write  the  now-famous  words 
"Twas  the  night  Before 
Christmas."  which  begins  the 
poem  that  definitively  depicts 
the  American  version  of  Santa 
Claus.  Moore,  a  minister  and 
seminary  professor,  wrote  "A 
Visit  from  Saint  Nicholas"  in 
1822  as  a  Christmas  present  for 
his    children.    In    his    poem. 


Moore  describes  Santa  as 
"dressed  all  in  fur.  from  his 
head  to  his  foot." 

While  the  eight  reindeer  names 
and  memorable  rhymes  are 
Moore's  unique  contributions 
to  Santa  lore,  he  also  borrowed 
elements  of  the  Santa  image 
from  other  writers.  Moore 
almost  certainly  relied  on 
Washington  Irving  for  Santa's 
mysterious  disappearance. 
Where  Irving's  Saint  Nicholas 
departs  after  "laying  a  finger 
beside  his  nose"  and  giving  "a 
very  significant  look."  Moore's 
Saint  Nick  exits  "laying  a  finger 
aside  of  his  nose/And  giving  a 
nod.  up  the  chimney  he  rose." 

While  Clement  C.  Moore's 
poem  defined  the  American 
Santa's  activities.  Thomas 
Nast's  cartoons  have  defined  his 
appearance  as  having  a  chubby 
figure  and  kindly  face.  A 
political  cartoonist.  Nast  first 
drew  Santa  in  an  1862  Civil 


War  cartoon  for  Harper's 
Weekly.  He  drew 
approximately  thirty  Santa 
Claus  pictures  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  Harper's  Bazar 
from  1864  to  1886. 

(continued  on  page  3) 


Born  in  Bavaria.  Nast  thought 
of  Santa  as  the  Pelze  Nichol 
(fur-suited  Nicholas)  of 
Germany.  Nast's  black-and- 
white  drawings  show  Santa  in  a 
fur  suit,  which  Nast  imagined  as 
tan.  When  Nast  was  asked  to 
redraw  his  pictures  for  a  full- 
color  children's  book,  he 
decided  to  make  Santa's  fur  suit 
red  instead  of  tan. 

While  the 
name 
H  addon 
Sundblom 
is  not  as 
well  known  as  Thomas  Nast. 
Sundblom 's  creation-the  Coca- 
Cola  Santa-is  known  the  world 
over.  From  1931  until  the  mid- 
1960s.  Sundblom's  Santa 
cheerfully  chugged  Coke  for 
the  company's  annual  Christmas 
ad  campaign.  Although  he 
ignored  Moore's  description  of 
Santa  as  elf-sized.  Sundblom 
used  Moore's  twinkling  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks,  combined  with 
Nast's  genial  expression  and 
robust  figure.  As  his  own 
touch.  Sundblom  added  a  warm 
use  of  color  that  made  his  Santa 
glow  with  holiday  good  cheer. 

Today,  most  modern 
Americans  have  a  fixed  idea  of 
a  "proper"  Santa:  robust,  red- 
suited,  and  rosy-cheeked.  But 
the  people  of  Christmases  past 
have  imagined  Santa  in  many 
forms.  Who  knows  what  the 
Santa  of  Christmases  yet  to 
come  will  look  like?  Yet  no 
matter  how  we  believe  Santa 
looks,  we  all  can  agree  on  what 
Santa  is--the  Spirit  of 
Christmas. 


A  No-Bake  Holiday  Recipe:  Macaroons 

tighteenth-century  holiday  celebrations  placed  great 
emphasis  on  entertaining  friends  with  fine  dining.  Below 
you'll  find  an  easy  no-bake  holiday  recipe  for  macaroons 
inspired  by  those  that  graced  the  table  of  an  18th-century 
hostess.  We've  included  an  original  "receipt"  taken  from  a 
popular  18th-century  cookbook. 

When  we  think  of  macaroons  today,  we  think  of  coconut:  but 
this  ingredient  was  not  widely  used  in  England  or  colonial 
America.  Hannah  Classes  macaroon  recipe  contained  no 
coconut.  Because  almonds  were  used  as  the  main  ingredient, 
we  have  titled  our  adapted  recipe  "Almond  Macaroons." 


To  make  Maccaroons 

TAKE  a  Pound  of  Almonds,  let  them  be  scald,  blanch'd  and 
thrown  into  cold  Water,  then  dry  them  in  a  Cloth,  and  pound 
them  in  a  Mortar,  moisten  them  with  Orange-flower  Water. 
or  the  White  of  an  Egg.  lest  they  turn  to  an  Oil;  afterwards 
take  an  equal  Quantity  of  fine  powder  Sugar,  with  three  or 
four  other  Whites  of  Eggs,  and  a  little  Musk,  beat  all  well 
together,  and  shape  them  on  Wafer-paper  with  a  Spoon  round, 
bake  them  in  a  gentle  Oven  on  Tin  Plates. 

The  Art  of  Cookery  Made  Plain  and  Easy 

Hannah  Classe.  XJAl 

Almond  Macaroons  (Modern) 

\/A  cup  slivered  almonds  1  tbsp.  butter 

\/A  cup  candied  cherries  1  1/2  tbsp.  honey 

\/A  cup  flaked  or  shredded    3/4  cup  sugar 

coconut  1/4  tsp.  almond  extract 

A  oz.  sweet  chocolate 

Grind  almonds  and  cherries  together.  Add  coconut.  Cream 
butter,  honey,  sugar,  and  almond  extract  together;  add  almond 
mixture  and  mix  well.  Shape  into  large  rectangles  on  waxed 
paper.  Melt  chocolate  and  spread  over  top;  chill  until  firm. 
Cut  into  2x2  1/2-inch  bars.  Makes  18  to  20  bars. 


'Stocking     Up' 
Christmas 


for 


V  isitors  who  come  to  Tryon 
Palace  and  the  John  Wright 
Stanly  House  during  Christmas 
may  notice  the  absence  of  a 
familiar  Christmas  custom 
from  those  buildings  decorated 
for  an  18th-century  holiday 
celebration.  Where  are  the 
Christmas  stockings? 

Well,  neither  Margaret  Tryon. 
who  lived  in  the  palace  in  1770. 
nor  the  six  children  living  in 
the  Stanly  house  in  the  1780s 
would  have  set  out  stockings  in 
anticipation  of  Santa  Claus. 
Christmas  gift-giving  in  the 
18th-century  was  limited  to 
small  gifts  for  children  and 
perhaps  a  few  coins  for  slaves 
and  servants.  The  Stanly 
children,  for  instance,  might 
have  received  a  book  such  as 
The  Church  Catechism 
Explain'd.  which  was 
advertised  as  "being  very  proper 


for  a  New  Year's  gift  to 
children!" 

Santa  Claus  began  to  fill 
Christmas  stockings  by  the 
early  19th  century,  as  described 
by  Clement  C.  Moore  in  his 
1822  poem  "A  Visit  by  Saint 
Nicholas."  (See  Santa  article  on 
page  one.) 

Writing  of  her  Virginia 
childhood  at  Burleigh 
plantation  in  the  1830s.  Susan 
Dabney  Smedes  recalled  a 
happy  memory:  "One 
Christmas  everybody  hung  up  a 
sock  or  stocking;  a  long  line  on 
the  hall  staircase.  There  were 
twenty-two  of  them,  white  silk 
stockings,  black  silk  stockings, 
thread  and  cotton  and  woolen 
socks  and  stockings.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  line  was,  side  by  side 
with  the  old-fashioned  hone- 
spun  and  home-knit  sock  of  the 
head  of  the  house,  the  dainty 
pink  sock  of  the  three-weeks- 
old  baby.  Who  of  that  company 
does  not  remember  the  morning 


scramble  over  the  stockings  and 
the  notes  in  prose  and  poetry 
that  tumbled  out!" 

If  you  visit  the  Dixon- 
Stevenson  house  during  the 
Tryon  Palace  Christmas 
Celebration,  you'll  see  that 
Santa  has  indeed  come  to  call. 
A  child  in  the  Dixon  household 
in  the  1830s  might  have 
received  stocking  presents 
similar  to  what  President 
Jackson's  grandchildren  received 
in  1835:  candy,  fruit,  nuts,  cakes, 
coins,  and  a  doll  or  toy  soldier. 


This    year. 
you     hang 


as 


up 
your  Christmas 
stockings,  think 
back  to  those 
children  of 
long  ago  and  to 
their     own 

happy  celebrations  of  a  timeless 

holiday. 

A  Wartime 
Christmas 

Americans  have  lived  through 
a  number  of  wartime 
Christmases  during  their 
history,  most  recently  during 
the  Gulf  War  crisis.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  Christmas 
celebrations  occurred  when 
Americans  were  at  war  with 
themselves-the  Civil  War. 
During  the  Tryon  Palace 
Christmas  Celebration,  visitors 
to  the  Jones  House  can  relive  a 
Civil  War-era  holiday  as 
experienced  by  both  Northern 
soldiers  and  Southern  families. 

During  the  Civil  War,  when 
New  Bern  was  occupied  by 

(continued  on  page  5) 


Union  troops,  the  Jones  house 
was  called  a  "Secesh  Jail"  and  is 
said  to  have  held  the 
Confederate  spy  Emeline 
Pigott.  ("Secesh."  short  for 
"secessionist,"  referred  to  the 
Southern  states  and  Southern 
citizens  who  wanted  to  secede 
from  the  Union.) 

For  local 
families  short 
of  supplies,  or 
Union  soldiers 
far  from  home, 
the  Christmas 
message  of 
"peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men"  must  have  seemed 
tantalizing  out  of  their  reach. 

The  front  room  of  the  Jones 
House  presents  a  Christmas  as 
experienced  by  occupying 
Union  soldiers  and  is  based  on 
Union  soldier  Henry 
Valentine's  sketch  of  another 
occupied  New  Bern  house. 
Many  of  the  most  vivid  images 
we  have  of  this  Civil  War 
Christmas  are  found  in  the 
letters  that  soldiers  wrote  to 
their  families  back  home. 

Union  private  Henry  Clapp. 
stationed  in  New  Bern,  wrote 
on  December  26. 1862.  to  thank 
his  mother  for  a  Christmas  box 
she  had  sent  to  brighten  his 
holiday.  His  gifts  included 
gloves,  stockings,  paper  and 
pens,  pies,  canned  milk,  figs, 
nuts,  pickles,  and  even  lobster! 
Private  Clapp.  who  spent 
Christmas  Day  writing  letters 
and  dining  heartily  with  other 
soldiers,  mentioned  that 
"Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas 
night.  Hopkinson  read  Dickens' 


charming  Christmas  Carol'  in 
the  barracks  to  a  delighted 
audience  of  the  company." 

Private  Clapp  described  his 
Christmas  dinner  in  a  letter  to 
his  mother.  He  and  his  friend 
"wandered  down  to  the  abode  of 
Mary  Ann.  a  famous  cook,  who 
had  arranged  to  provide  our 
great  dinner  ....  The  bill  of 
fare  consisted  of  oysters  for 
soup-roast  ducks  and  chickens, 
with  one  turkey  for  entrees,  and 
for  vegetables  (prepare  to  be 
astonished!)  potatoes,  squash, 
cabbage,  onions,  and  beets." 

Private  Clapp's  bountiful 
Christmas  meal  contrasts  with 
the  lack  of  provisions  that  made 
celebrating  the  holiday  difficult 
for  many  "Secesh"  families. 

Confederate  families 
sometimes  had  difficulty 
obtaining  supplies  and  had  to 
altertheir  Christmas  traditions. 
If  you  visit  the  parlor  of  the 
Jones  House  during  the 
Christmas  Celebration  tour, 
you'll  get  a  vivid  picture  of 
what  the  holiday  was  like  for 
families  such  as  that  of  Mrs.  F. 
C.  Roberts,  a  New  Bern 
secessionist.  She  wrote  the 
following  account  of  a  Civil 
War  Christmas  as  a  refugee:  "It 
taxed  our  ingenuity  to  meet  the 
demand  of  Christmas.  By 
cutting  paper  dogs,  horses,  cows 
and  birds  and  laying  on  a  cake 
made  with  sorghum,  we  had 
quite  a  fine  display.  Home- 
made candy  and  groundpeas 
[peanuts]  served  to  fill  their 
stockings.  Rag  dolls  and  home- 
made   toys     delighted     their 

hearts Our  Christmas  cake 

was  made  of  dried  cherries. 


dried  whortle  berries  and 
watermelon  rind  for  fruit.  We 
had  lemonade,  made  with  citric 
acid  and  essence  of  lemon." 

The  diaries  and  letters  that 
survive  from  the  period  all 
convey  the  same  underlying 
message.  Despite  the  loneliness 
or  privations  suffered  by  many 
during  the  Civil  War.  nothing 
could  take  away  the  essence  of 
Christmas. 


O  Christmas  Tree! 

JL/o  you  have  a  Christmas  tree 
in  your  home?  Most  American 
families  do  today.  But  if  you 
lived     100    years     ago.     your 


Christmas  tree  might  have  been 
at  school  or  at  church.  And  if 
you  lived  200  years  ago.  you 
might  not  even  have  known 
what  a  Christmas  tree  was- 
unless  you  were  German! 

(continued  on  page  6) 


Christmas  trees  were  first  used 
in  Germany.  In  the  1300s  and 
1400s.  evergreen  trees  decorated 
with  apples  were  used  in 
holiday  plays  showing  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
by  the  mid-1600s.  many  German 
people  had  apple-decorated  trees 
in  their  homes. 

Another  kind 
of  Christmas 
tree  in 
Germany  was  a 
Ccppo.  which 
looked  like  a 
pyramid  of 
wooden  shelves. 
It  was 
decorated  with 
greenery  and  candles.  This  was 
the  first  kind  of  Christmas  tree 
in  America.  In  1747  the 
Moravian  community  at 
Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania,  had 
several  Ccppos  to  celebrate 
Christmas. 

Did  everyone  in  American 
decide  to  have  Christmas  trees 
once  the  Moravians  and  other 
German  settlers  had  them?  No! 
Most  people  in  America  spoke 
English,  not  German.  Unless 
one  visited  a  friend  in  a 
German- American  community, 
one  probably  would  never  see  a 
Christmas  tree  in  the  1700s. 

But  in  the  1840s  Christmas 
trees  became  popular  in 
England.  England's  Queen 
Victoria  was  married  to  Prince 
Albert,  who  was  German. 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert  decorated  Christmas 
trees  with  lighted  candles  for 
their  children.  An  American 


women's  magazine.  Godcy's 
Lady's  Book,  printed  a  picture 
of  the  royal  family  and  their 
Christmas  tree  in  1850.  Now 
more  Americans  knew  what  a 
Christmas  tree  looked  like. 

Still,  most  families  didn't  have 
Christmas  trees  at  home.  The 
whole  community  might  have  a 
Christmas  tree  at  the  school, 
church,  or  Sunday  school.  The 
tree  would  be  decorated  with 
presents  for  all  the  children. 
Everyone  came  to  see  the  tree, 
and  then  the  presents  were  given 
out.  Even  by  1900,  only  one  out 
of  every  five  families  had  a 
Christmas  tree  in  their  own 
home. 


Most  Christmas  trees  had 
homemade  decorations,  such  as 
paper  cones  of  candy  or 
handmade  "fancywork"  (needle 
arts  and  crafts).  Beginning  in 
the  1860s,  people  had  more 
store-bought  ornaments,  made 
of  tin  or  glass.  Not  everyone 
thought  that  those  ornaments 
would  be  popular.  Mr. 
Woolworth,  who  owned  a 
variety  store,  didn't  want  to  sell 


glass  Christmas  tree  balls  at 
first.  He  was  surprised  that 
people  bought  them  so  quickly. 

Christmas  trees  were  first 
decorated  with  electric  lights  in 
1882.  Thomas  Edison's  electric 
light  bulb  was  only  three  years 
old  at  the  time.  Electric 
Christmas  tree  lights  were  very 
expensive  until  the  1920s.  By 
then,  more  people  had 
Christmas  trees  in  their  homes 
and  could  afford  to  buy  electric 
lights. 

When  you  come  to  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  and 
Gardens  at  Christmastime,  be 
sure  to  look  for  the  Christmas 
trees!  You  know  now  why  you 
won't  see  a  Christmas  tree  in 
the  Palace,  but  there  are  several 
in  the  other  buildings.  Sec  if 
you  can  find  the  school  tree, 
the  Victorian  trees,  the  1940s 
tree,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Christmas  tree. 

The  next  time  you  sing  "O 
Christmas  Tree."  think  about 
all  the  changes  between  the  first 
Christmas  trees  and  your 
Christmas  tree  today! 

The  Tryon  Palace 
Christmas  Celehration 

The  Tryon  Palace  Christmas 
Celebration  runs  from 
December  9  through  December 
22.  1992.  Daytime  tours  are 
offered  Monday  through 
Saturday  from  9:30  to  4:00  P.M. 
and  Sunday  from  1:30  to  4:00 
P.M.  Candlelight  tours  will  be 
offered  December  10. 11. 12  and 
December  17. 18. 19  from  5:00 
to  9:00  P.M. 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB 
DIS  MYTHING  COLONIAL  CHRISTMAS 

If  the  picture  below  looks  like  "Home  for  the  Holidays"  colonial-style,  look  again,  carefully!  There  are  at  least 
five  historical  errors  in  this  would-be  colonial  parlor  scene.  See  how  many  you  can  spot. 
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Myth  of  the  Month  Answers 

1.  The  Christmas  tree.  Christmas  trees  did  not  become  popular  in  America  until  after  1850.  (See  article 
on  page  5.) 

2.  Santa  Clans.  Santa  Claus  was  not  part  of  the  American  Christmas  celebration  until  the  early  1800s. 
(See  article  on  page  1.) 

3.  The  packages.  Christmas  gift-giving  was  very  limited  in  colonial  America.  (See  article  on  page  4.) 
Also,  this  style  of  gift  wrap-plain  tissue  with  narrow  ribbon~is  from  the  1930s  and  1940s. 

4.  Decorations  in  the  oven.  While  simple  greenery  was  used  for  colonial  Christmas  decorations, 
greenery  and  candles  would  not  be  inside  the  fireplace  oven.  Hospitality  and  feasting  were  central  to  the 
holiday,  so  the  oven  would  be  in  use  frequently. 

5.  The  easy  chair.  This  one  is  perhaps  not  so  obvious,  but  easy  chairs  were  used  in  bedrooms,  not  parlors, 
in  the  18th  century.  The  reason?  Many  easy  chairs  had  a  chamber  pot  concealed  in  the  seat! 


A  Christmas  Quiz 


Take  the  following  quiz  and  test  your  Christmas  IQ!  If  you  write  out  the  letters  of  the  correct  answers  in 
order,  you'll  find  out  the  name  of  the  most  famous  person  painted  by  artist  Haddon  Sundblom. 


1.  People  in  the  1700s  decorated  for  Christmas  with  (q)  large  displays  of  fruit  (r)  electric  lights  (s)  simple 
garlands  of  greenery. 

2.  When  the  Stanly  family  celebrated  Christmas  in  the  1780s.  they  had:  (z)  a  Christmas  tree  (a)  small 
toys  for  the  children  and  a  few  coins  for  the  slaves  (b)  Christmas  stockings. 

3.  The  grandchildren  of  this  president  received  stocking  presents  in  1835:  (n)  Jackson  (o)  Washington 
(p)  Lincoln. 

4.  Union  soldiers  occupying  New  Bern  during  the  Civil  War  read  this  book  by  Charles  Dickens:  (a)  A 
Visit  from  Saint  Nicholas  (t)  A  Christmas  Carol  (u)  Oliver  Twist. 

5.  Because  there  were  shortages  of  some  supplies  during  the  Civil  War.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Roberts  made  her 
Christmas  cake  with:  (a)  whortleberries  and  watermelon  rind  (b)  a  cake  mix  (c)  raisins  and  oranges. 

6.  In  1855.  the  most  likely  place  in  America  to  see  a  Christmas  tree  was:  (b)  in  your  home  (c)  at  school 
or  church  (d)  at  the  mall. 

7.  Which  of  these  decorations  would  NOT  be  on  a  Victorian  Christmas  Tree?  (y)  lighted  candles 
(k)  handmade  gifts  (1)  plastic  reindeer. 

8.  This  famous  artist  drew  thirty  pictures  of  /oily  Santas  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Bazar  from 
1864  to  1886:  (a)  Thomas  Nast  (b)  James  McNeill  Whistler  (c)  Clement  C  Moore. 

9  In  1747  the  Moravians  in  Pennsylvania  had  a  Christmas  "tree"  that  looked  like  a  set  of  shelves  decorated 

with  greenery.  It  was  called  a:  (u)  ceppo  (v)  Moravian  star  (w)  shelf-tree. 

10.         The  first  Saint  Nicholas  was:  (r)  a  doctor  (s)  a  bishop  (t)  a  farmer. 


